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DISCUSSION 
THE EFFICACY OF THOUGHT 

PROFESSOR A. W. MOORE, in his courteous review of my 
book on ' The Life of Reason, ' * has pointed out what he feels 
to be a discrepancy in my language, and perhaps a difficulty in the 
subject-matter itself, touching a point of very great importance. 
This point is the sense in which mental facts may be called influ- 
ential, may have a function or power. 

There are many possible readings of this problem, some of 
which may be distinguished as follows: 

1. It is a function of thought to give an intrinsic value to the 
moment in which it occurs. Thought has an esthetic or ecstatic 
quality. This function, inefficacious as it is, would suffice to make 
thought the most important thing in the world. 

2. Thought has the power of asserting ideal verities ; it has a con- 
templative and dialectical function. An ephemeral seraph, alone 

in the universe, might recite the multiplication table and die. His 
thought would have possessed two ideal functions, one beatifying, 
the other self-explicative or discursive. 

3. Thought may have a transitive but merely cognitive function ; 
it may represent, and mean to represent, some independent fact, as 
when I say to myself that Caesar died on the Ides of March. The 
eventual test of this truth, its consistency with other judgments, its 
prevalence, its destiny, or its being a thought that would subsist 
permanently in an organism usefully adapted to a special environ- 
ment — all this does not enter into the cognitive pretensions of the 
thought. These are ideal ; but as the truth of the thought hangs on 
the existence of the external fact to which it refers, its truth remains 
always an assumption from its own point of vantage; though a 
third person might perhaps have further means of deciding for 
himself whether that thought had been true or false. 

4. Thought may have prophetic scope: it may foretell what is 
about to take place. This harmony, purely speculative in itself, 
would, if at all frequent, very much increase the inner wealth and 
dignity of thought mentioned in 1 and 3. 

5. Mingled with prophecy may be desire; and if to confident 
prophecy and eager desire an eventual verification accrues, the 
result is a sense of power. Thought is then supposed to have brought 
about its own realization, and to be responsible for it. This felt 
efficacy is always moral, or rather magical. It is a power attributed 
to thought, in its ideal capacity and by virtue of its intent, to bring 

1 This Joubnal, Vol. III., No. 8. 
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about what it calls for, as an incantation or an exorcism might do, 
through empty reaches of time and space. 

6. Thought, taken as a psychological existence, might have a 
causal influence on a succeeding state of mind, quite apart from the 
ideal burden of either. Thus, a dialectical argument might bring on 
a headache or (if mental association were directly efficacious) hearing 
others speak with a certain accent might cause me to hear myself 
later speaking with the same, no physical links intervening. 

7. Thought might be carried on for a while by dialectical pro- 
gression, the meaning constituting an evolutionary 'force.' The 
thought might then be transformed into another irrelevant state of 
mind, as in 6 ; but a moment later this state of mind might become 
a cerebral process, which, in turn, might be propagated for a while 
mechanically, but might finally evaporate out of the physical world 
altogether, the 'force' of it going to constitute a fresh mental event, 
either irrelevant or, by preestablished harmony, cognitive of the 
physical fact that caused it ; and so on as before. 

8. Thought might be without efficacy, either in its moral or in 
its existential capacity ; yet the bodily function, the instinct or habit, 
which it accompanied, might involve the maintenance of that thought, 
or its dialectical development in time. In this case the thought would 
be so grounded as to vouch for its occasional reappearance, when- 
ever the juncture reoccurred at which it was evoked originally. 
Thus books, customs and works of art insure the perpetuity of 
spiritual experience as, in a larger sense, do the unchanged face of 
nature and the hereditary structure of animals. Thought might 
still be called efficacious in the only sense, not magical, in which its 
efficacy would be at all congruous with its intent ; namely, through 
the natural efficacy of the creature whose life it expressed. 

As to my personal opinion in this matter, which I am sorry to 
see Professor Moore finds ambiguously expounded in my book, it 
is probably plain enough from the above statement of the various 
possibilities. 1, 2, 3 and 4 describe purely ideal functions of thought, 
all of which it undoubtedly reaches at certain moments. 5, on the 
contrary, describes a superstition; yet it is this superstition, clung 
to by the unreconciled childishness of man, that alone induces any- 
body to defend the extravagances and confusions of 6 and 7. Peo- 
ple wish thought to be mechanically efficacious because they think 
it would be a better guide than the cerebral process which underlies 
it; yet why a better guide, unless it operated miraculously, by its 
intent, and not by virtue of some irrelevant evolution of its sub- 
stance ? 8, accordingly, represents the conclusion to which I arrive ; 
and it explains certain phrases which I have not studied to avoid, 
thinking that their metaphorical character would be obvious to the 
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reader. "We all speak of Malthus's ideas 'governing' the movement 
of population, yet hardly expect to be accused of maintaining that 
poor Malthus's hard thinking caused Israel's fecundity or the 
congestion in our large cities. A thought is said to govern those 
portions of existence the movement of which it serves to predict 
or to describe. One may well say that 'reason is vital impulse 
modified by reflection.' It is certain that when a man 'reflects' 
his action changes in consequence, just as he turns aside when 
he 'sees' an obstacle in front of him; but as his seeing was an 
impression on his organs, without which his fancy would have pic- 
tured nothing, and as his turning was an instinct or habit of his 
organism, without which the image would have signified no danger; 
so the pause in reflection was a physical event, accompanied by an 
oscillation of projects in the mind (for reflection can not decide when 
reflection shall arise, nor how long it shall last, nor what course it 
shall take). The consequences of reflection are due to its causes, to 
the competitive impulses in the body, not to the wistful lucubration 
itself; for this is mere poetry. People's thoughts are most inade- 
quate and choked just when their action is most rapid and urgent. 
That consciousness is a lyric cry, even in the midst of business, is 
something which must be felt, perhaps, to be understood; and they 
that have feeling, let them feel it. 

I may add that the ambiguity which others as well as Professor 
Moore find in my book seems to come, at least in part, from their 
generously attributing to it loftier pretensions than it ever puts forth. 
They begin by reading into my words two doctrines which perhaps they 
think highly of, namely, that the genesis of knowledge is the genesis 
of things, and that truth is useful illusion; but they soon find that 
my expressions contradict these doctrines, which I not only never 
entertained, but can not even conceive. For in assigning any origin 
to nature we assume another nature operating behind, while it is 
hard to see how one illusion could be more useful than another in 
a vacuum; yet if a determinate environment existed, the true idea 
of it would be determined by what that environment was, not by the 
uses which the idea of it might have. What I can readily conceive, 
however, is how puzzled and disappointed a reader must be who 
begins by taking for a complete cosmogony what is merely a biog- 
raphy of human reason, and how miserably this whole drama of 
thought must seem to him to end, if it ends in discovering what 
has always been true. 

G. Santayana. 

Harvard University. 



